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gave place to the violin's round, high 
shoulders, with greater capacity for 
sound, the viols being used to accom- 
pany the voice. 

The kit or pochette, the pocket or 
dancing master's fiddle, a lineal descend- 
ant of the rebec of the middle ages, 
like the Welsh crwth, the rote, the 
chratta and the hurdy-gurdy, is now to 
be found only in our museums. 

Wherever the Mohammedan faith 
spread, a certain similarity can be 
traced between the instruments of the 
same families, whether in Persia, Syria, 
Turkey or Egypt, in the kemangeh, the 
rebab, or the gnsla, which are still 
extant, although the European instru- 
ments are gradually taking their places. 

Sarah S. Frishmuth. 



HARPSICHORD 
Italian, Sixteenth Century, given by Mrs. John Harrison 



ANTIQUE FANS 

The East was the birthplace of the fan in its primitive forms. Japan lays 
claim to the invention of the folding fan, previous to its introduction into China 
in the tenth century. It was not known in Europe until near the end of the 
fourteenth century, and by the sixteenth it was in general use in Portugal, 
Spain, Italy and England, but to France must be accredited its highest artistic 
development. The collection of fold- 
ing fans in the Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum, while small, includes a num- 
ber of rare and beautiful examples, 
principally French and Spanish, of 
the eighteenth century. 

The folding fans of Europe 
may be divided into two classes : 
First, those composed entirely of 
sticks, which gradually broaden 
toward the end and overlap, and are 
held together by a narrow ribbon. 
Second, those which consist of nar- 
row sticks with spaces between, wooden fan 

Which SUppOrt the mOUnt Or leaf. In Souvenir of Lafayette's Visit to Philadelphia in 1824 
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VERNIS MARTIN FAN 
Period of Louis XIV, French 



the former class the sticks, which 
are closer together, are greater in 
number than in the latter. Two of 
each variety are here shown. 

During the second visit of Gen- 
eral Lafayette to the United States, 
in 1824, the country was flooded 
with souvenirs of that event, such 
as china bearing portraits of the 
Marquis surrounded with laudatory 
inscriptions, such as "Welcome to 
Lafayette, the Nation's Guest and 
Our Country's Glory"; "Republics 
Are Not Always Ungrateful"; "General Lafayette, Welcome to the Land 
of Liberty." Plates with vignettes of the great Frenchman, prepared in 
England, were extensively circulated, and table and toilet services of china 
with dark blue prints, representing the landing of the distinguished visitor 
at Castle Garden on the 16th of August, 1824, were sold in large quantities, 
pieces of which are yet frequently picked up by collectors. The American glass- 
makers celebrated the event by issuing flasks or bottles ornamented with relief 
busts of Lafayette. Thousands of small earthenware candlesticks for illuminat- 
ing the windows of private residences and public buildings along the route of the 
parade were made by the local potters, and his reception at the evening functions 
was celebrated by the wearing of silk badges decorated with his portrait, accom- 
panied by appropriate inscriptions. The ladies, no less enthusiastic than the men, 
donned gloves and carried handkerchiefs and fans bearing his presentment in 
printed or woven colors. One of these fans, carried by a Philadelphia belle at 
the ball given in his honor in September of that year, now in the collection of 
the Museum, is here reproduced. The sticks are of thin wood carved or per- 
forated in ornamental designs, with flowers painted in colors. At the sides are 
portrait medallions printed on tissue paper in sepia and pasted on the sticks. 
The one on the right is a profile of Lafayette, above which is the inscription, 
"Mr. le Marquis de la Fayette, Commandant General de la Milice Parisienne, 
1789." Lafayette was Commander-in-Chief of the National Guard of France 
from 1789 to 1 79 1. That on the left is the head of Jean Sylvain Bailly, the 

astronomer and politician, and 
Mayor of Paris during the same 
period, who was executed Novem- 
ber 12, 1793. Over this portrait are 
the words, "Mr. Bailly, Maire de la 
Ville de Paris." While hundreds of 
these fans were carried on that occa- 
sion, but few of them have survived. 
There are in the Bloomfield 
Moore collection of the Museum 
several fine examples of the Vernis 
Martin style, the decorations being 
french fan painted on the ivory sticks, which 

Sticks overlaid with Gold and Silver, French, XVIII Century Overlap each Other and range in 
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Eighteenth Century, used by Mrs. Robert Morris 



number from twenty-eight to thirty-six, being covered with a beautiful, hard, 
transparent varnish invented by one Martin, a coach-painter, or varnisher, during 
the reign of Louis XIV. One of these, here shown, is composed entirely of ivory, 
carved and perforated; the subject of the painting is "Consulting the Oracle." 

Another French fan in the 
same collection, belonging to the 
period of Louis XV, is composed of 
pearl sticks inlaid with gold and 
silver figures and cupids, richly 
chased. The central medallion of 
the mount or leaf is embellished 
with a musical scene. 

One of the most interesting 
examples, from a historic stand- 
point, is a French fan of the eight- 
eenth century, once the property of 
Mrs. Robert Morris, wife of the 
financier of the American Revolu- 
tion. The blades and guards, or 
panaches, are of ivory exquisitely reticulated and carved and overlaid with 
figures of gold and silver. 

Several beautiful examples of carved ivory are among the most delicately 
and elaborately executed examples of Chinese workmanship, belonging to the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. These were usually made for American 
or European purchasers. One, of unusually large size, forms when open an 
unbroken circle. 

Among the curious conceits of the French fan-makers are small hand- 
screens, which are represented in the Museum collection by three examples made 
of thick cardboard and bearing on one side a colored print of humorous design. 
These are so constructed that by pulling a wire which runs through the wooden 
handle the figures are made to move. A bewigged and ferocious musician 
draws his bow across the strings of a violoncello while he yawns and rolls his 
eyes from side to side. A danseuse is made to go through the motions of a high- 
land fling, and a fiddler scrapes his instrument in time to the waving of a leg and 
the horrible contortion of his grotesque features. These screens were designed 
to serve a triple purpose, being used to shade the eyes from the light of the 
open fireplace or to screen the face from the heat of the burning logs, to agitate 
the air when the heat became oppressive, and to furnish amusement to the 
evening guests. 

Not the least interesting of the fixed fans in the collection are the punkas 
from India, primitive in design and crude in workmanship, but rich in color, 
graceful in shape and varied in material. Some of these reflect the prismatic 
hues of the peacock's feathers and the beetle's wing-cases ; some are ornamented 
with inlaid bits of mica or mirror, while others, that are shaped somewhat like 
a painter's palette, are fringed with the odorous roots of the khus-khus grass. 
In these we see the survival of forms that were in use when the fan was first 
invented in the far East. 

Edwin A. Barber. 



